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Caste bersus Fashion. 


In Mr. John Henderson’s very interest- 
ing essay on ‘‘ Flowers,’’ read before the 
Horticultural Association of the American 
Institute, and printed in our last number, 
there are some curious statistics in rela- 
tion to the sale of cut flowers and plants 
in the principal cities of this country and 
Europe. Mr. Henderson shows, from his 
personal knowledge, that the sale of cut 
flowers in New York exceeds that of any 
other city; for example, London, Paris, 
Boston, Philadelphia, &c. We have no 
doubt that this is really so. He also 
shows that, in the matter of pot plants, 
the reverse of this is true. We have just 
as little doubt that this is also the fact. 
Now we are very much inclined to suspect 
that Mr. Henderson’s factg and figures will 
lead some people to false conclusions, how- 
ever illogical the statement mayseem. For 
example, some will reason thus : The num- 
ber of cut flowers sold indicates the taste 
for them; the number sold in New York 
exceeds that of any other city : therefore, 
the taste for flowers in New York exceeds 
that of any other city. The syllogism 
would seem to be perfect, and we are will- 


ing to admit that it ought to be; but the 
truth is, it is very weak in its major prem- 
ise. It is not, alas! a fact, that the sale 
of bouquets and cut flowers forms a true 
exponent of the taste for flowers, at least 
in large and wealthy cities. The sale points 
to something in that direction, no doubt, 
but it is not a true exponent upon which 
deductions may be safely based. A very 
little investigation that penetrates beneath 
the surface of things will discover, that 
the purchase of bouquets and cut flowers 
is governed a good deal by the love of dis- 
play; the same motive, in fact, which 
causes one man to build his house a few 
inches liigher than that of his neighbor. 
In a large proportion of cases, it is the 
ambition to excel one’s neighbors in dis- 
play. . A gives a party, and spends a hun- 
dred dollars for bouquets and cut flowers. 
B determines to outdo A, and spends two 
hundred; and so the thing goes on. 
Hence, at large parties in New York, the 
chief thing talked of is the wealth of 
flowers that decorate the rooms. It has 
become fashionable to make an imposing 
display of flowers ; and while the fashion 
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continues, bouquets and cut flowers will 
be in great demand. We readily concede 
that the fashion is an elegant and innocent 
one, but we can not admit that it is an ex- 
ponent of a taste or love for flowers. The 
majority of those who indulge in these im- 
posing floral displays do not belong to our 
Horticultural Societies, and are quite inno- 
cent of any knowledge of horticultural 
literature, which could not be said of them 
if they were imbued with a true love of 
flowers. Indirectly, they do encourage 
horticultural pursuits in their lavish ex- 
penditures for flowers; but a wiser use 
of the same means would afford horticul- 
ture infinitely more encouragement, be- 
sides intensifying their own sense of per- 
sonal enjoyment. 

The sale of plants, on the contrary, we 
accept as a truer exponent of a love for 
flowers. In this particular, New York is 
behind London, Paris, Boston, &c., in all 
which places we find a refinement of taste 
in horticulture, which, to our shame be it 
said, we have not yet attained to. New 
York ought to lead in horticultural taste, 
as it does in many other important mat- 
ters. We have made some progress within 
the past few years ; but we move too slow. 
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We are hopeful, however, that a finer de- 
velopment will take place within the next 
five years. 

We have said that the sale of plants is a 
truer exponent of taste than the sale of 
flowers. By taste here we mean that nice 
appreciation which can only result from a 
deep love of an object. Now who shows 
the most love of flowers, he who buys a 
bouquet to decorate an evening party, and 
then throws it aside, or he who buys a 
plant, ministers daily to its wants, studies 
its development of leaf, bud, and flower, 
and ini all things cares for it ‘‘as the apple 
of his eye ?’’ To our apprehension, there 
can be but one answer to such a question. 
There is just as much difference between 
the man who ‘‘ keeps up a country seat” 
simply because it is fashionable to do so, 
and the man who adorns his grounds be- 
cause he finds health and enjoyment in it. 
The one is pervaded with a love of hor- 
ticulture, the other with a love of show. 
The example of the one is a shining light; 
the example of the other, the glitter of a 
toy. 

The influences growing out of this con- 
dition of things we reserve for another 
occasion. 


HEALTH AND DISEASE OF PLANTS. 


BY J. STAYMAN, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


Heat of plants is the harmonious de- 
velopment of all their parts in such a man- 
ner as to preserve and prolong their state 
of being for the purpose of fulfilling the 
objects of their existence. Therefore, 
whatever is done for the purpose of per- 
petuating that condition in a harmonious 
manner will produce the best possible re- 
sults. As long as this state continues in 
equilibrium, one part can not be built up 
to the injury of another, and plants will 
have_a strong vital action, and will be 
healthy. But whenever this state is 
suddenly interrupted or long continued in 
active by any cause, they will lose their 


vital action and become diseased, and are 
then susceptible to deleterious influences, 
and are subject to be preyed upon by va- 
rious obnoxious insects, which soon set up 
a secondary disease, which still hastens 
them more rapidly to destruction. 
Species of plants, like races of animals, 
have their peculiar characteristic of quality 
and hereditary tendencies, by which they 
are known; consequently health is a mark- 
ed state of existence, with peculiarities 
common to all vegetation, and disease 
must be directly the opposite. By these 
unerring rules of health and disease before 
us, we can tell with absolute certainty the 
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result of the sum total of any number of 
given cases in strong contrast with an 
equal number of other cases belonging to 
the same species. 

The question may be asked, what are 
the visible signs of health and disease, and 
how can we ascertain them? In the first 
place, we shall endeavor to give some of 
the strongest marks of health, vigor, and 
endurance. In the second place, we shall 
give the strongest marks of those of oppo- 
site tendencies. To fully describe these 
two statés to the satisfaction of every per- 
son will be very difficult, unless we take 
two extreme cases, which we will do, and 
then leave it partially to the judgment of 
each person to arrive at any particular 
medium case. For instance, there is no 
person but knows a living plant from one 
that is not living; likewise we all know 
when a plant is dying for the want of 
being placed in proper conditions to live. 
But how many of us know, by the peculia- 
rities of the plant itself, that it has a strong 
vital principle, and has a constitution ca- 
pable of resisting deleterious influences, 
and is not subject to hereditary disease ? 

When we see plants with robust, short- 
jointed, stocky form, and well matured 
wood, with dark-colored bark, twigs, and 
buds, with thick, strong, dark green leaves, 
and brilliant, high-colored, and beautiful 
opening flowers, and evenly developed, 
dark-colored fruit and very dark seed, we 
then behold the most perfect examples of 
health, and plants just sufficiently supplied 
with electricity, etc. Every -plant has 
certain natural habits in a state of health 
or disease. The formation and growth of 
their roots, the inclination of their limbs 
and twigs, the shape of their buds, the 
unfolding of their leaves, the expansion 
and color of their flowers, the development 
and peculiarities of their fruit, the color 
of their bark, buds, and leaves, are all 
true marks of their condition, constitution, 
and health, which may be read and under- 
stood by any close observer. 

Though they have not locomotion of body, 
the symmetry of form, pulsation of heart, 
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sensation of nerves, or so complete an or- 
ganization, or instinct of animals, yet they 
grow, seek nourishment in the direction 
in which it is to be obtained, perform the 
functions of life, unfold and perfect thei» 
fruit, make ample provision for the conti- 
nuation and progression of their species, 
and have as marked signs of health and 
disease as they have. 

From the above remarks we make the 
following deductions. The darker the 
color of the bark, foliage, flower, and fruit, 
all other things being equal, the more 
hardy and healthy plants are, and the 
greater will be their capabilities to with- 
stand the various vicissitudes of climate, 
whether it is the sudden and extreme 
change of temperature, unfavorable Io- 
cations, or the direct rays of the sun. 
High, brilliant colored flowers do not fade 
as soon as others, and all kinds keep longer 
in perfection by excluding the light. Upon 
the same principle, perishable articles will 
remain in a better condition and keep 
longer in the dark ; consequently, all vege- 
tation is susceptible of undergoing greater 
changes in that state without securing 
injury. Accordingly, plants will remove 
and transplant better in the dark, or by 
excluding the light from them a short 
time, which would give the dark of the 
moon the preference, (not from any in- 
fluence she has, but from the light she 
reflects). The reason given for vegetation 
being more capable of resisting deleterious 
influences, and being susceptible of under- 
going greater changes, when in the above 
relations, is, it is in a positive state to the 
surrounding object, and has a surplus to 
give out, like a positive conductor to an 
electrical machine. Dark color is not only 
the best to accumulate, but the best to re- 
tain electricity, which can be illustrated 
in the dark, in a cool, dry atmosphere, 
upon a black cat, compared with a white 
one, by rubbing them on the back quickly 
with the hand; the black one will give 
out sparks more abundantly, which can be 
seen and heard; accordingly, it must be 
positive compared with the other. If our 
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theory is true, dark soil contains more of 
the essential principles of life, and will 
support vegetable growth the best, it 
being in a positive state, and has a surplus 
to spare. 

We shall, in the next place, endeavor to 
give some of the signs of a deficient con- 
stitution. When we see plants with a 
feeble, delicate growth, immature wood, 
thin and very light-colored foliage and 
bark, fruit nearly colorless, (this being 
their natural condition, we then see de- 
fective constitutions, and deficient organi- 
zations, and examples of hereditary disease. 
which are incapable of withstanding the 
various changes of climate, and the nume- 
rous external influences operating upon 


them. : 
Now as high color is a representation of 


hardiness, health, and vigor, so very light 
color is characteristic of tenderness, debil- 
ity, and disease ; consequently, the lighter 
the color of the leaves, flowers, bark, and 
fruit, all other things being the same, the 
less vitality they have, and the more feeble 
their growth, and the more subject they 
are to the various vicissitudes of climate. 

White is so delicate a color, that Nature 
has concealed it almost from view, and 
protected it by a darker covering, as the 
bones, teeth, wood, and fruit. The beauti- 
ful pearl, the bright, glistening diamond, 
the rich treasures of platinum, silver, and 
gold, are all obscured from view by a 
darker color. Even the twinkling stars 
and the bright shining sun have their 
white rays partially shaded by red rays. 
The silvery moon, that gives her light by 
reflection, has her dark side ; likewise the 
earth has its day and night; it can not 
endure the bright rays of the sun too 
long. The earth is wrapped in her gray 
mantle, and all nature at times is shrouded 
in somber hue, an emblem of stability and 
durability, as it were, to bid defiance to 
the surrounding elements. How delicate, 
feeble, and sensitive must the color be 
that nature has so universally protected 
and partially concealed from our view. 

If our theory is true, then we have as 
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marked a state of deficiency in the vege. 
table kingdom as in the animal. It ig for 
us to make the improvement in the one 
case as well as in the other. Who has not 
observed the law of progress in the animal 
race in the symmetry of form, harmony of 
proportion, beauty of locomotion, and 
fineness of quality? So, in the vegetable 
kingdom, we have a similar law of progress, 
We have made improvement in the growth 


‘and color of the flowers, in the quality of 


the fruit, but in many cases to the injury 
of the constitution. As in the animal race, 
we have overlooked one of the primary 
laws of progress, namely, color; conse- 
quently we have not made the improve- 
ment we should have done. Now as color 
is as essential to the constitution as stur- 
diness of growth, symmetry of form, or 
fineness of quality, we should use the same 
judgment and discrimination in the color 
as in the other qualities. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the constitution is as sus- 
ceptible of improvement as the products 
of it are, if long enough continued ina 
proper manner. If so, it is the duty of 
the vegetable physiologist to point out the 
way and the laws to be observed in per- 
fecting the constitution and its products. 
It is a physiological fact, that a hereditary 
deficiency in an individual constitution can 
not be very easily and completely reme- 
died ; yet by hybridization with hardy 
healthy sorts and their seedlings, continued 
through several generations, and adhering 
strictly to the primary laws of vitality and 
color, we not only improve the products, 
but the constitution also. 

If the above deductions are true, we 
need never expect to make permanent im- 
provements in the constitution of plants 
by hybridizing with light-colored flowers 
or fruit, neither from their seedlings. It 
must be by selecting the darkest colored 
bark, foliage, flower, and fruit, and hybrid- 
izing with similar sorts and their seed- 
lings, where we must look for a rapid ad- 
vancement in the vegetable kingdom. 

We have now given you the two con- 
ditions of plants, the positive and nega- 
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tive. The dark represents the former, and 
the light color the latter. The positive 
leads to health, vigor, and progress; the 
negative to debility, disease, and degene- 
racy; yet it may lead to exquisite beauty, 
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the finest quality, but in the end to disap- 
pointment; while the positive has all 
the essential principles of life, health vig- 
or, durability, beauty, and quality, with 
the certainty of ultimate success. 
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RESIDENCE OF TRISTRAM ALLEN, ESQ., RAVENSWOOD, N. Y. 


THE accompanying view of Mr. Allen’s 
house is a good example of the method of 


adding to a dwelling which has ceased to 
be of sufficient capacity for the require- 


ig. 1.—Perspective. 


ments of the family. By reference to the 
basement or cellar plan, the outline of the 
old house and the foundation of the new 
will be distinctly seen. The addition trans- 
forms the cottage to a villa, and in a man- 
ner which preserves the proportions as 


CELLAR 
BSxX16 


QLD HOUSE 
| | 


BILLIARD ROOM 
16 X25 


Fig. 2.—Basement. 
add to the variety of outline, and its beauty 
of light and shade. The different floor 
plans show the arrangements of rooms and 


harmoniously as if the whole had been 
erected at one time and from one plan, 
thus illustrating a prominent advantage in 
this style of architecture, which admits 
more freely than any other successive ad- 
ditions, which, when properly designed, 


LIBRARY 
13x19 


PARLOR 
1a@x3ss 


Fig. 3.—1st Floor. 
their connection with the original building, 
which, it will be seen, are convenient and 
compact. 
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Ravenswood js one of the most elegant 
of the suburbs of New York, being near 
at hand, and having frequent and rapid 
communication with the city. Situated on 


Fig. 4.—2d Floor. 
Gate Ferry, amid all the refinement of fine 
gardens, polished landscape scenery, and 
architectural taste, it presents at once all 
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the Long Island shore, opposite the centre 
of Manhattan Island, overlooking the great 
metropolis and its outlying cities, of 
easy access to the Central Park by the Hell 


Fig. 5.--Attic. 


the enjoyments that a combination of city 
and country life can afford. 
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COMPARATIVE HARDINESS OF THE DELAWARE AND CONCORD 
GRAPE VINES. 


BY REV. LUTHER DODD, TOLEDO, IOWA. 


In the June number of the Horticul- 
turist is an article over the signature of 
Dr. H. Schroder, of Bloomington, Illinois. 
There is a single item in that article which 
I wish to notice. After commending the 
Concord very highly for its hardiness, he 
says: ‘‘The Delaware is very tender.”’ 
I wish simply to state a few facts which 
came immediately under my own observa- 
tion, and your readers may each make his 
own inference. My residence is in Cen- 
tral lowa, over a degree north of Bloom- 
ington, Illinois; my garden on high prai- 
rie, facing north, and without scarcely any 
protection. I have a Delaware vine, a 
large layer, bought of Dr. Grant, and 
planted in its present locality, two years 
ago last spring. Last season it bore ten 
fine bunches of grapes. The middle of 
November, I pruned and covered it lightly 
with soil. It was in a locality so entirely 
exposed to the northwest winds that I 
soon observed that most of the covering 
was blown off; but I thought that I would 


let it be to try its hardiness. It had pleased 
me well in growing and bearing fruit ; now 
for a trial of its hardiness. The place was 
so completely exposed to the wind that 
very little snow lodged on it during the 


winter. There it lay, pinned down with 
forked sticks to the ground, exposed to 
the peltings of the wind all winter. As I 
saw it, from time to time, I feared that the 
test would be too severe ; but, highly as I 
valued it, I let it alone until time to take it 
up in April. Ihad let two shoots grow, 
of which I have made arms this season. 
These arms have each five shoots now (7th 
of June) which have made from fifteen to 
twenty inches growth each, and each show 
from one to three, generally three, bunch- 
es of grapes. The vine shows every sign 
of perfect health. 

Now for the Concord. I have a Concord 
vine planted four years last spring—a good 
plant—which has made good growth, and 
borne fruit for the last three seasons. Its 
locality is further down the slope, and so 
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near the fence that it was much better pro- 
tected than the Delaware by snow. It was 
pruned and laid down at the same time 
with the Delaware, and covered in the 
same manner. Its protection was in every 
way equal, and in many respects better 
than that of the Delaware. The arms had 
been made two years ago, and the shoots 
or cordons were cut back last fall to three 
buds. When taken up this spring, the 
primary buds were nearly all destroyed. 
It was late before it showed any signs of 
life, and the few shoots which have at 
length grown have made but very feeble 
progress; the vine is about as good as 
dead. Of the eight Concords which I 
planted a year ago last spring, not one 
lived over winter. They were all covered 
with earth; but all killed, root and branch. 
Delawares, planted at the same time, and 
treated in the same way, are mostly alive 
and growing finely. Some very feeble 
plants, which made but little growth last 
summer, died. Isabella, Diana, Allen's 
and Rogers’ Hybrids, Tokalon, York Ma- 
deira, Rebecca, Ontario, Cuyahoga, and 
Golden Clinton, all treated just as the 
Delaware, were killed. Of the forty va- 
rieties I have none stood the test of last 
winter, except the Clinton, equal to the 
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Delaware. Next to the Delaware, the 
Creveling ; then the Anna; next Concord, 
or the Hartford Prolific—it is about a tie. 
Two Concords, set out a year ago last 
spring, were found dead this spring, and 
a Creveling between them alive to the last 
bud, and now growing finely. They had 
all been set out at the same time, and 
treated alike, and made about equal growth 
last season. Now, Mr. Editor, all I desire 
is fair play. I have no interest in crying 
down either the Coficord or the Delaware. 
Of the hardiness and general value of the 
Concord I have no doubt. But my expe- 
rience is that the Delaware is not relatively 
tender, and consequently of little worth. 
They are both valuable in their place. In 
ordinary seasons either of them are hardy 
enough, with a little protection, to stand 
the winters of Illinois or Iowa. I hope 
that we shall have but few such trying 
winters as the last was. I have no dispo- 
sition to engage in a controversy with Dr. 
Schroder. He gives his views honestly ; 
I tell my experience faithfully. Facts must 
decide questions of this kind, and facts I 
have stated. Much depends on the waya 
vine is treated. Neither unripe wood or 
unripe roots will stand the rigors of an 
Iowa winter. 
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A NEW MODE OF TRAINING AND PROTECTING VINES. 


TRANSLATED FROM DU BREUIL BY C. MARIE. 


Mr. Marié sends us the following trans- 
lation, describing a new mode of training 
and protecting the vine. It is not calcu- 
lated for the vineyard, but has some merit 
when protection is desirable from whatev- 
er cause. Let the reader compare this 
with Mr. Weed’s, in our last, and say 
which is the simplest and best. 

‘“‘The vines are to be planted en cordon 
vertical, the height ranging from O. 16 inch- 
es to 40 inches, according to the vigor of 
the vines. (Figs. 1,2,and 3.) This form 
is perfectly well suited to the preservation 
or renewal of one or more long canes, as 


is shown by the figures. These canes, 
which can be renewed every year by a 
shoot reserved at their base, are more or 
less numerous, and are pruned ‘shorter or 
longer, according to the vigor of the vines. 
These vines are supported in the following 
manner : for vines of little vigor or trained 
low, (Fig. 1,) place on each row of vines 
two wires arranged as ina trellis. The 
first wire, A, is placed at 12 inches from 
the ground ; the second, B, at 24 inches. 
For stronger growers, (Fig. 2,) where the 
canes are trained 28 inches, three wires 
are to be used ; the first, A, at 12 inches 
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from the ground; the second, B, at 26 
inches; and the third, C, at 40 inches. 


_—— 
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Fig. 1. 
For the very strongest growers, (Fig. 3,) 
four wires are to be used, the first, A, at 
12 inches from the ground: the second, B, 
at 14 inches from the first wire ; the third, 


eae enemas ess meen 
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C, 14 inches above the second; and the 
4th, D, at 56 inches from the ground. 
Each vine, during its formation, will be 
fastened to a stake, which is to be fast- 
ened to the wires, and no higher than the 
top wire. These stakes are only to be 
used until the vines have attained their 
full height. After this, the vines are to 
be fastened tg the wires. One of the up- 
per wires of the two double lines, the one 
placed on the north or west, (A, Fig. 4,) 
must be 5 inches lower than the wire B 
of the opposite side. 

“Tn order to stiffen these trellises, so that 
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the wind will not. move them, place at 
every twenty feet, on each of the double 


Fig. 3. 
lines or rows, a strong post, (C,) soaked in 
sulphate of copper, and reaching to the 
height of the vines A and B, the top one of 


each row, as seen in the figure. Stakes D, 
to stiffen and steady the post C and O, are 
fastened together with wire at the point 
where they cross each other, (E.) 


‘‘This plan facilitates the use of shelter, 
to prevent the vines from late frosts and 
prolonged dampness in the summer. All 
that is necessary to be done is to place a 
straw mat, F, (Fig. 4,) 32 inches wide, on 
top of the double line of wires. The straw 
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mat will naturally be inclined towards the 
north or west, in consequence of the dif- 
ference of level of the wires, the result of 
which will be, that the rays of the sun 
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will have free access from the south or 
east ; that it will afford better protection 
against the cold winds, and offer less re- 
sistance to them.’’ 


MONUMENTS.—NO. IT. 


BY A PARISH MINISTER. 


Ir is natural and becoming that we should 
follow the friends we have lost with deep 
and affectionate regrets, that we should 
treasure up in our memories all the proofs 
of their love and kindness towards us, and 
that in the fulness of our overflowing 
hearts we should endeavor to demonstrate, 
by all acts of reverential tenderness still in 
our power, how much we mourn their loss, 
how much we desire to preserve their be- 
loved remains from being disturbed, and 
to keep up the remembrance of them in 
the minds of those who survive, and who 
were once their neighbors and familiar 
friends. 

It is for these purposes that we mark 
the places where we have committed their 
bodies to the ground, in sure and certain 
hope of the resurrection to eternal life, 
with memorial stones. This is not only 
natural, but becoming and right in itself, 
supposing that no feelings of vanity or 
ostentation interfere to vitiate the amiable 
and sacred sentiments of reverence and 
affectionate remembrance. And, although 
these memorials can in no way benefit the 
departed, they may be a christian act, and 
one that may profit the living. 

It is a comforting christian doctrine that 
there is communion still between those 
who are living in the faith and fear of God 
on earth, and those who are resting from 
their labors in the repose of Paradise. 

Of the nature of this communion and 
fellowship we know, indeed, but little; but 
one of its practical results is to produce in 
us a deep feeling of reverence towards the 
departed—not only reverence for their sa- 
cred dust and for the graves which hold 
their crumbling bodies in trust, but a reve- 


rence which would make us careful and 
even sensitive of speaking of them in any 
manner which would imply exaggeration 
or boasting. 

It is the natural impulse of strong affec- 
tion to remember the good qualities of the 
dead, and to forget the imperfections and 
infirmities of which we were more or less 
conscious while they were living. If we 
speak of them at all, it is as if they had been 
almost faultless. We shrink from the con- 
templation of their failings, and our mem- 
ory loves to dwell on the good qualities 
which made them dear to us. But, as 
respects our deepest feelings for those who 
are gone before, we are altogether silent. 
Our thoughts of them are too sacred for us 
to allow a stranger to intermeddle with 
them. We would hide them from the gaze 
of the thoughtless and indifferent, in some 
secret corner of our hearts, even as the 
green earth hides their fading forms. 

Such feelings of delicate and pious re- 
serve ought to incline us to be equally 
careful with regard to the inscriptions we 
place upon their tombstones. If we are 
so sensitive in the one case, we should not 
be less so in the other; we should allow no 
inscriptions or epitaphs which would be 
likely to provoke unfeeling comments from 
strangers, or which could in any way 
expose their lives and characters to the 
criticisms of the rude and unsympathizing 
world. 

Monumental inscriptions should, there- 
fore be free from all expression of ex- 
aggerated personal feeling or affection, and 
from all praise of the deceased, except, of 
course, in those instances of eminent pub- 
lic worth where moderate praise could not 
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be withheld, and even in such cases, the 
simpler and briefer the inscription, the 
better. In ancient times the tombs of the 
departed were frequently left without even 
the names of their occupants being ins- 
cribed thereon, their surviving friends 
being content that these resting-places 
should be simply marked with some chris- 
tian symbol, like the cross, to protect them 
from disturbance. And when inscriptions 
were introduced, they were made as short 
and worded as humbly as possible. 

It is a good thing that we now have, in 
the neighborhood of nearly all our large 
cities and considerable towns, permanent 
and decent cemeteries which are never 
likely to be disturbed and desecrated by 
‘the spirit of improvement,”’ as it is oddly 
enough called. This new interest and at- 
tention to the places of burial has created 
new interest and attention to the subject 
of monuments and inscriptions. As res- 
pects the latter, there are too many instan- 
ces of bad taste. Without going into details, 
we cannot avoid alluding to a species of 
sentimentalism which is very common and 
which ought to be avoided. We mean 
such inscriptions as these: ‘‘Our Dear 
Lititz Wiuir,”’ ‘‘ Our Darwine Fannie,”’ 
etc., etc. 

These children may have been, and 
doubtless were, inexpressibly dear, and 
their departure felt as a great affliction. 
But the careless stranger does not sympa- 
thise with these feelings. It does not 








A New Grare Disrricr.—Standing on 
the lake shore at Cleveland and looking 
westward, at the distance of sixteen miles 
we see a high point of land putting out 
into the lake, known as Avon Point. This 
point is not very pointed in fact, though it 
looks so to the spectator on the shore at 
Cleveland, but is a wide projection of land, 
ten miles wide in the waist, with a rather 
abrupt corner on the northeast which faces 
this city, and contains an area of a thou- 
sand acres. 

This land on Avon Point, being high and 
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concern him that this affection and grief 
should be paraded, perhaps in gilded 
letters, and with an affected orthography 
of familiar names. 

A head-stone has recently been ordered 
from one of the drawings presented in our 
article in the May number of the Hort- 
cutturist. We copy the inscription, with 
change of names, as illustrative of our 
idea of what is suitable in such cases. 

JOHN THOMAS CHRISTIAN, 
THIRD SON OF 
EDWARD AND MARY HOPE. 
BORN, JULY 1, a. D. 1860. 
DIED, JuLY 1, a. D. 1862. 





‘‘HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP.’’ 


This is to be cut in the plain Roman 
letter, without any flourish or ornamen- 
tation. For the text from Scripture the 
old English letter, to which we are partial, 
might be used. But as a general rule, 
inscriptions should be so plain that they 
may be easily read by children and persons 
partially instructed. 

Texts of Scripture, expressive of chris- 
tian humility and hope are always appro- 
priate. But poetry should be avoided as 
offensive to good taste. If we were not 
writing upon a serious subject, we might 
present many examples of poetic inscrip- 
tions which are painfully ridiculous. But 
we forbear, leaving the suggestions we 
have offered, at this point, to be taken up 
again, perhaps, ina future number. 


a oe 


of a firm clay composition, has been judged 
just the thing for grapes, and as the Point 
is encircled on three sides by the lake it 
is thought to be as well protected as the 
Islands. In view of these facts, several 
gentlemen of Elyria and vicinity have com- 
menced the planting of grapes on Avon 
Point, and have already put in some fifty 
acres of vines. This auspicious beginning 
has had the effect to run up the price of 
land almost to the fancy figures which it 
bears in the grape regions of Sandusky 
and the Islands.—Ohio Farmer. 


set 
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COLMAR DES INVALIDES PEAR. 


Fruit, very large, pyriform. Skin, rus- Calyz, small, open, segments stiff, in a 
setty yellow, sprinkled with russet dots. small, shallow basin. Stalk, stout, long, set 
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Fig. 2.—Section. 
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at an angle in a one-sided depression, with Our specimens ripened during the first 
a fleshy protuberance. Flesh, white,coarse, week in May. It may be classed as a good 
somewhat gritty at core, moderately juicy, late winter pear. 

sweet, half melting, with a good flavor. 
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MOUNT LEBANON AND ITS PEAR ORCHARD. 


BY WILLIAM BACON, RICHMOND, MASS. 


To tHose familiar with the location of 
the village of the ‘‘ United Society ’’ at 
New Lebanon, or, as the post-office dis- 
tinguishes it, Mount Lebanon, any de- 
scription will be needless; but, as our 
remarks will probably fall under the notice 
of many who have never visited their neat 
and pleasant village, and as we may at 
future times allude to their successful hor- 
ticulture, it may be proper to enter more 
minutely into the details of their locality 
than would be necessary if we gave their 
operations only.a passing notice. 

Geographically, this village is in lat. 42 
deg. 30 min. north, and in long. 73 deg. 
25 min. west. It is located on the western 
slope of the Taconic mountain, which 
forms an angle in its course at or near the 
south family, towards the east, and then 
stretches off in a direction north by east, 
towards Vermont. The mountain here 
rises some seven or eight hundred feet 
above ‘‘Lebanon Flat,’’ and about two 
hundred feet up its side, and at an eleva- 
tion of near one thousand feet above tide 
water, the village and gardens are located. 
Here, high in the air, and with a full ex- 
posure to northerly and westerly winds, 
this persevering and industrious people 
have attained a success in horticulture, 
which ought to be imitated by all, and 
may well raise the blush of shame on those 
who have failed of success in more favored 
localities. 

It may reasonably be supposed, that 
with so extensive and abrupt a slope as is 
shown by the western face of this moun- 
tain, the heavy rains would wash the muck 
off the surface; but their judicious man- 
agement appears to have, to a great extent, 
remedied this evil. 

In October last, we were invited to visit 
a pear orchard, located east of the village, 
on the side hill, having a full exposure to 
the northwest. The trees were mainly 


standards, and apparently about a dozen 
years old, and at the time of this visit they 
exhibited such a burden of fruit as we had 
never before seen on trees of similar age 
and size. There were no barren trees 
among them, and notan inferior or sickly 
tree in the whole orchard ; and, what was 
more and far better, the pears were all 
large and exceeding fair for their several 
varieties. 

The question now comes up, how did 
they attain so desirable success in so un- 
promising a locality? The answer lies as 
follows: It is a principle with this people 
to be thorough in whatever they under- 
take. Thorough draining and deep tillage 
are, with them, synonymous with success- 
ful cultivation; and this land was, of 
course, well drained and thoroughly cul- 
tivated. In preparing the holes for the 
reception of the trees, ample space was 
allowed to give the roots years of exten- 
sion before they reached the earth that 
had not been removed; and then, good 
and thrifty trees were set, and the finely 
pulverized soil, intermixed with a liberal 
proportion of compost, was placed around 
them. 

We are not informed of the general 
after-culture of these trees, but their 
thriftiness, both in growth and bearing, 
showed conclusively that ample justice 
had been done them. Last fall the ground 
was in grass, but the trees, for some dis- 
tance from the trunk, were heavily littered 
with refuse coarse grass. This kept the 
soil loose over and around them, and en- 
abled them to retain a more equal degree 
of moisture than would otherwise have 
been the case. It also tends to equalize 
the temperature of the soil, shielding it 
from the scorching heats of summer and 
the severe cold of winter—two considera- 
tions of great importance in successful 
fruit-growing. 





Mouut Lebanon and its Pear Orchard. 


Another feature in this orchard, prob- 
ably connected with thrift and fertility, 
was, that the trunk of each tree was pro- 
tected by a straw covering, extending 
from the ground to the lowest, branches. 
Here was labor expended beyond that 
usually given to pear, or, indeed, any 
other fruit trees; for the advantages of 
which, it is claimed that it is injurious to 
the trunk of any fruit tree to be exposed 
to the scorching rays of the summer’s sun, 
or the equally destructive influence of the 
severe frosts of winter. Perhaps we may 
well say it saves the tree from the fre- 
quent freezings and thawings to which 
fruit trees are so subject. It also protects 
the trunk from the depredations of insects, 
such as the bark louse, that has been so 
formidable an enemy to many young fruit 
trees, especially those of the careless cul- 
tivator, for a few years past. 

We found in this orchard, one of the 
best specimens of successful pear culture 
that has ever fallen under our observation, 
and we have alluded to it to show the 
faint-hearted and careless pear grower how 
high a success may be attained where nat- 
ural causes are somewhat deficient, by 
adopting a thorough and systematic course 
of cultivation. Some will no doubt say, 
that they cannot bestow the amount of 
labor on their trees, which appears to have 
been expended on those under considera- 
tion. But to the Shakers, it has been ‘‘the 
labor that profiteth,’’ and this is the u!ti- 
mate object and end of all labors, in some 
way or another. 

In pear-growing, one of the great hin- 
drances lies in the lack of labor and watch- 


FORCING 
BY 


Attnovas the culture of the strawberry 
in the open air has been brought to great 
perfection in this country, its culture un- 
der glass has not generally received the 
attention it merits. This results, no doubt, 
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fulness. To do right things, in the right 
way, and at the right time, is important in 
any business, and becomes more import- 
ant in proportion to the obstacles to be 
surmounted and the end to be attained. 

Good pears are healthful, and are a 
favorite fruit with all. Yet but a small 
proportion of the population are furnished 
with even a meagre supply. There is no 
reasonable cause why they are not. There 
may be, and sometimes are, failures in the 
growth of trees, and in their productive- 
ness, which the cultivator cannot prevent ; 
unpropitious seasons may bring blight, or 
new and unheard-of insects may make pro- 
gress in the work of destruction, ‘‘ while 
men sleep,’’ and before their existence is 
but nine-tenths of the want of 
success lies in the carelessness of the cul- 
tivator. : 


known ; 


It is a pleasure to look upon a tree we 
have planted, and see it expand in propor- 
tions of symmetrical beauty. It invigo- 
fates the whole man to see such a tree 
awake from the lethargy of winter and deck 
itself with the flowery beauty of spring, or 
put on the more sober verdure of summer. 
It is a luxury, a health-giving luxury, to 
sit under its shade in autumn, and feast 
the taste upon its ripe, falling fruit, blush- 
ing in gratitude for labor bestowed upon 
the parent tree to it health and 
strength to hold it until maturity had done 
its work of softening it to delicious pulp 
and painting it for a festal destiny. Happy 


give 


are they, and sure of abundant success, 
who labor faithfully and unremittingly to 
secure such pleasure. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


RICHMOND. 


from the ill success attending the forcing 
of the finer varieties, without reference to 
their sexual character, which, strange to 
say, is often overlooked by those who, in 
the out-door culture of the Strawberry, are 
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great sticklers for the proper quantity of 
staminates for their pistillates. 

This modern discovery, which has been 
so successful, and is now so well under- 
stood, can be adapted to forcing as well as 
to out-door culture, and it is to be credited 
to the discernment of American horticul- 
turists. The person to whom the honor of 
its discovery is due is unknown to me, but 
it is conceded to be one of the greatest 
improvements in the culture of this fruit. 
It is remarkable that it escaped the obser- 
vation of the most eminent fruit growers 
of Europe, or, if known by them, never 
made public, or applied to any extent. 
Indeed, many good gardeners of whom I 
inquired concerning the sexual distinction 
in the different varieties, informed me that 
in Europe the strawberry was always 
considered Hermaphrodite, which agreed 
with the opinions of the gardeners of the 
locality in which I served my apprentice- 
ship. This does not seem to be very 
creditable to the gardeners of the old 
world; but they never had any necessity 
to trouble themselves about the matter, as 
their strawberries always set well, and 
any thing to the contrary never entered 
their thoughts. Their climate is better 
adapted to the production of large fruit 
than ours, but at the expense of flavor. 
I also think that the humidity of their 
satmosphere is more conducive to the sett- 
ing of the fruit. 

But to return to the forcing of straw- 
berries. I can safely say that very early 
forcing will be found neither profitable nor 
pleasing, even with the best varieties for 
that purpose. The first of February will 
be early enough; and they should have 
been potted in August or September. One- 
year old plants are best. At the approach 
of severe weather they should be plunged 
in coal ashes in frames or pits with sashes, 
and protected from severe frosts, giving 
air on mild days, and if very dry, a little 
water on the root; and so remain till 
wanted for forcing, at which time all de- 
cayed leaves should be dressed off and the 
pots surfaced. 


After being placed in the strawberry 
house, give them a good syringing, and 
admit as much air as will keep the house 
at 50 degrees during the day. The night 
temperature should not be higher than 45 
degrees. Do not give much water at the 
root until they begin to grow freely, which, 
with frequent syringing, they will do ina 
week or ten days. After this time, guano 
water ought to be given twice a week, till 
the fruit begins to color; then withhold 
it; also discontinue syringing. At no 
time during the forcing of strawberries 
should the night temperature go above 55 
degrees, or during daylight over 70 de- 
grees, which will even then be too high, 
except the plants are very near the glass. 
As the fruit is coloring, place bits of sticks 
across the pots to support the fruit, and 
to prevent it pressing on the rim of the 
pots ; the fruit being so soft, it is easily 
spoiled, its own weight often spoiling it 
when lying against a hard substance. 
From the time colcring commences, all 
opportunities of airing the house should 
be attended to, and the pots should be 
turned often. If they are plunged in spent 
tan or sand, less water may be necessary 
than if exposed to the air. I prefer the 
latter way, as the house will be drier at 
the ripening of the fruit, and as much 
water may now be given as will just keep 
the leaves from flagging, and no more. 

If very early strawberries are wanted, 
some sure setting kinds ought to be used, 
such as Chorlton’s Prolific or Triomphe de 
Gand. The last variety is not so reliable 
as the first for early forcing, but it is fine 
as a succession, and will stand more heat, 
and requires a close, humid atmosphere to 
set well in. Syringe freely over the plants 
when in bloom; it will not injure them, 
but will help to set their fruit well. The 
philosophy of this I do not pretend to ac- 
count for; but this much I can testify, 
that with other fruits, suchas Peaches and 
Canon Hall and Muscat of Alexandria 
grapes, the most certain way to set them is 
to syringe them while blooming, and I have 
had them as well set as Hamburghs by this 
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means. Strawberry plants that have been 
forced once are generally considered 
worthless for fruiting in the house the 
following season, and are usually thrown 
away, except they are a scarce kind, or 
wanted to get stock from. I have often 
thought it would be worth while to force 
them again, as I could see no reason why 
they could not be permanently grown in 
pots, as well as peaches, vines, etc. I 
was the more confirmed in this opinion 
when I happened to examine the ball of 
earth surrounding the roots of some forced 
strawberries, and found that the roots had 
not penetrated through the ball to the in- 
side of the pots, although the plants were 
strong and had borne good fruit; so I de- 
termined to try them again without re- 
potting. Then, having given them a top- 
dressing, composed of leaf mould, loam, 
and wood ashes, they were watered and 
set ina rather shady situation till the ap- 
proach of severe weather, when they were 


plunged in coal ashes and covered with 
frames. Having sashes to protect them, 
here they remained until wanted for fore- 
ing. Atthe proper time they were taken 
to the forcing-house, and produced plenty 
of fine fruit. 

Plants layered into pots, which is gener- 
ally practiced, will not make as good roots 
as those transplanted once or twice before 
being potted for forcing; and I have an 
idea, that if they were first planted in 
rather small pots, and shifted as often as 
their roots would indicate the necessity 
of, it would succeed. I shall try the ex- 
periment at the first opportunity. Some 
may object to the trouble of all this, but 
I think good fruit will repay any trouble. 
As a proof of what may be done with the 
strawberry, I have dug up plants in the 
month of January, and planted them in pots 
and in moss baskets, and had good fruit in 
March. 
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THE TEN COMMANDMENTS OF POMOLOGY. 


BY HORTICOLA. 


As asparagus and green peas are found, 
in the spring, in every good vegetable 
garden, so new ideas are apt to spring up 
in different heads so soon as their 
season arrives. The Dutch claim Koster 
as the inventor of the art of printing, 
while the Germans fight for their Gutten- 
berg. Whether Newton or Leibnitz dis- 
covered the Differential Calculus can not 
be settled, except by the assumption that 
the great discovery was made by the two 
great men at the same time, independently 
of each other. Is it, therefore, to be 
wondered at, that the accomplished editor 
of the Horticutturist should have penned 
his Thirty-nine Articles of Faith in Pomology 
nearly at the same time when a clergyman 
in Bohemia published the Ten Command- 
ments of Pomology? This co-incidence 
being interesting to both of us, Mr. Mead 
and ourself, I yielded willingly to trans- 


late them into the English language for 
the Horticutturist. 

In attempting this, I feel the impossi- 
bility to do justice to the original, the lan- 
guage of which is so powerful and charac- 
teristic, so brief and full of meaning, that 
no translation could convey an adequate 
idea of it. To each commandment is 
added a long and practical explanation in 
a familiar style, like Luther’s in his expla- 
nation of the commandments in his Cate- 
chism. The whole forms a small octavo 
volume of 151 pages of close print. The 
author is CHarLes Fiscuer, minister of the 
Gospel at Kaaden, in Bohemia, a man in- 
defatigable in his endeavors to promote 
the culture of fruit-trees by teaching and 
example. He is one of the correspondents 
of the Monthly for Pomology, by Over- 
pieck and Lucas. The little book is teem- 
ing with practical instruction and hints, 
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so that the Prussian government bought a 
large number of copies for distribution in 
the common schools of the kingdom. Not 
all assertions contained in it will, it is true, 
be received as indisputable truths; for 
instance, that a pear raised from any cul- 
tivated sort will always revert to its primi- 
tive type, the wild pear of the European 
woods, or that the culture of fruit-trees in 
America is rapidly declining ; it contains, 
however, treasures of practical wisdom, 
and can not fail to benefit those interested 
in orchard culture. 

First Commandment.—Thou shalt base 
thy faith only and exclusively on a vigor- 
ous seedling carefully raised; nor shalt 
thou suffer, beside it, either in thy orchard 
or nursery, any sucker; much less shalt 
thou make use of a sucker for propagation. 

Second Commandment.— Thou shalt not 
call any kind of fruit-tree by a wrong 
name. 

Third Commandment.—Thou shalt keep 
a watchful eye on thy fruit-trees during 
the time of their holidays, (Winter.) 

Fourth Commandment.—Thou shalt honor 
the parents of our fruit-trees (the wild 
sorts) on account of their seeds, in order 
to raise from them long-lived, vigorous 
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trees, for the benefit of the culture of 
fruit-trees. 

Fifth Commandment.—Thou shalt protect 
thy fruit-trees from injuries. 

Sixth Commandment. — Thou shalt not 
propagate thy fruit-trees in an unnatural 
(Suckers for stocks are against na- 


way. 
ture.) 

Seventh Commandment.—Thou shalt not 
impoverish the ground where thy fruit- 


trees grow, by constantly taking from them 


without ever giving (manure.) 

(The original has : Du sollst mit der obst- 
baumzucht keinen Raubbau treiben.) 

Eighth Commandment.— Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against the culture of 
fruit-trees. 

Ninth Commandment.—Thou shalt not be 
immoderate nor uncautious in thy desire 
for new kinds and varieties of fruit-trees. 

Tenth Commandment.—Thou shalt not al- 
ways covet nurseries in the distance to 
procure thy fruit-trees from. 

For the benefit of such as are able and 
wish to read the original, we subjoin the 
title in full: Die Zehn Gebote den obstbaum- 
zucht. Von Karl Fischer. Berlin, 1861. 
(Ernst Schotte & Co.) 
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THE PUMP FOR THE CISTERN AND THE WELL. 


BY L. FRITSCH, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA. 


It is well known by every householder 
and farmer who uses a cistern or a well, 
that no pump can be used for them except 
achain pump. The reason is that all the 
suction ._pumps draw the water with so 
great a force, and stir up so much of the 
mud or sand at the bottom of the well, 
that it either supplies a dirty water or ex- 
cavates the foundation of the well. What 
is necessary to do if good force pumps 
may be used for well or cistern? I think 
it might be done if the pump draws the 
water through a hose of which the end 


passes through a small plank or cork that 
swims upon the water, and ascends and 
descends with the quantity of water in the 
well. The length of the hose must be that 
of the depth of the cistern or well. With 
such an arrangement, the water is drawn 
from the upper parts of the water, near its 
surface, and not its bottom; in conse- 
quence the water must always be clear, 
and the bad qualities of our former pump 
arrangements are avoided. What do our 


pump makers say to this Mr. West, &c., 
&c. ? 
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THE MEADOW PARK AT GENESEO, 


BY THE LATE A. J. DOWNING. 


Tue recent death of Gen. James S. Wads- 
worth, in the battle of the Wilderness, will add 
a new interest to this description: 

ALL our country readers have heard of 
the Genesee valley, its beauty and its fer- 
tility. 

The great agricultural estate of the 
Wadsworth family is the pride and centre 
of this precious valley. That magnificent 
tract, of thousands of acres of the finest 
land, which surpasses in extent and value 
many principalities of the old world; those 
broad meadows, where herds of the finest 
cattle crop the richest herbage, or rest 
under the deep shade of giant trees; that 
rich spectacle of immense fields of grain, 
or luxuriant, broad-foliaged maize, waving 
in the wind and ripening in the sunshine— 
all this is felt, by every visitor, to realise 
even an ideal picture of agricultural life. 

There is something stirring in the his- 
tory of this immense landed estate. Over 
the whole of its broad surface, as in the 
pages of a great folio, are written the ge- 
nius, the practical sagacity and the taste 
of the family which has formed it. It is, 
too, a record truly American, of the subju- 
gation of the forest, of the courage and 
advance of pioneer life, and of the won- 
derful progress and present prosperity of 
that still youthful region. 

A little more than fifty years ago the 
whole of western New York was a wilder- 
ness. The Little Falls of the Mohawk 
was the western limit of cultivated lands. 
A couple of white families only had estab- 
lished themselves where the populous 
cities of Utica and Geneva now stand. 

In 1790 the two brothers Wadsworth, 
educated and sagacious men, foreseeing 
the future value of this western wilderness, 
sold their patrimonial estate in New Eng- 
land, and, with a band of hardy axemen, 
penetrated the wilds, and settled where 
Geneseo now stands. 


JuLy, 1864. 


Of the energy, intelligence and practical 
skill, with which their operations were 
there conducted, this vast estate alone is a 
grand monument. James Wadsworth, the 
father of the present family, who survived 
his brother, and lived to a ripe old age, 
had the satisfaction of seeing, before his 
death, the wisest and the most extravagant 
hopes of his youth realized in the great- 
ness and prosperity of western New York. 

His own estate, covering many square 
miles, is an exampie, rare in this country, 
of the result of the principle of re-invest- 
upon the land the profits of extensive agri- 
cultural industry. While other men of 
wealth sought investments in cities and 
monied institutions, Mr. Wadsworth add- 
ed to his great landed estate, and im- 
proved the value of that which he already 
possessed. 

The great farmer of Geneseo, at the pre- 
sent moment, is his son, James 8. Wads- 
worth, Esq. Inheriting all his father’s 
strong love of rural life and agricultural 
pursuits, he has added to them even more 
science, system, and completeness in his 
husbandry, which enables him to combine 
with the pleasure of extensive cultivation, 
an annual profit from his land, that would 
satisfy a reasonable capitalist who moves 
among stocks and bullion. 

The farmer who, on a single occasion, 
swelled the contribution of his countrymen 
to the fund for the relief of a nation per- 
ishing by famine, by the gift of a thousand 
bushels of corn, from his own well-filled 
granary, is as well known and warmly re- 
membered on the other side of the Atlantic 
for his philanthropy, as he is at home for 
his earnest zeal in all enlarged plans for 
the improvement of the calling or the con- 
dition of the agriculturist. 

We must, however, not go into the de- 
tails of farming, even on the large and 
interesting scale which this first of oceu- 
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pations is pursued in that fertile country. 
We took up our pen to write a few words 
of admiration of the grand sylvan features 
of Geneseo. These the farmers are but too 
often apt to overlook. . 

The elder Wadsworth was, undoubtedly, 
aman of great natural taste. His visit to 
England, in 1796, may have developed his 
love for fine trees and parks; but no per- 
gon, not naturally full of admiration for 
landscape beauty, would have preserved, 
amid the general wantonness of all early 
settlers, so much woodland beauty, in a 
country then a wilderness, unless there 
were a profound sense of the majesty and 
* beauty of nature in his own heart. 

How shall we give those who have not 
been at Geneseo an idea of the grandeur 
and beauty of the great meadow park of 
the Wadsworth estate? Let them imagine 
a broad valley, running north and south. 
It is bounded on the east and west by 
ground gently rising to the level of the 
country. The valley itself is not broken 
or undulating, but nearly level, like a great 
savannah. Through the midst of it mean- 
ders the gentle, placid Genesee river. 

On the eastern side of this valley, and 
overlooking it, stands the village of Gene- 
seo. Itis a quiet, New England-like vil- 
lage, of a single long street, bordered with 
trees. At the sonth end of this avenue 
you enter the grounds and mansion of the 
late Mr. Wadsworth. The exterior of the 
latter is simple and unostentatious; but its 
interior breathes an air of the most refined 
and graceful taste. At the northern end of 
the village is the entrance gate of the 
mansion of James 8. Wadsworth, Esq., an 
admirable specimen of a complete country 
house. 

Both these mansions, placed nearly on 
the same level on the eastern slope, com- 
mand a wide prospect of this valley. 

And what a prospect! The whole of 
that part of the valley embraced by the 
eye—say a thousand acres—is a park, full 
of the finest oaks, and such oaks as you 
may have dreamed of (if you love trees), 
or, perhaps, have seen in pictures by 
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Claude Lorraine, or our own Durand; but 
not in the least like those which you meet 
every day in your woodland walks through 
the country at large. Or rather, there 
are thousands of such as you may have 
seen half a dozen examples of in your own 
county. : 

And they are not only grand, majestic, 
magnificent, noble trees—these oaks—but 


_they are grouped and arranged just as you, 


a lover of the beautiful, and we, a land. 
scape-gardener, would have had them 
arranged if we had the taste of Sir Hun- 
phrey Repton and the wand of an enchan- 
ter, and had attempted to make a bit of 
country after our own heart. 

No underwood, no bushes, no thickets; 
nothing but single specimens or groups 0 
giant old oaks (mingled with, here and 
there, an elm), with level glades of broad 
meadow beneath them! An Englishman 
will hardly be convinced that it is nota 
park, planted by the skilful hand of man 
hundreds of years ago. 

This great meadow park is filled with 
herds of the finest cattle—the pride of the 
home farm. The guest at Geneseo takes 
his seat in the carriage, or forms one of a 
party on horseback, for the afternoon drive 
over the ‘‘flats,’’ as the Genesee valley is 
called. 

Thus in readiness, you follow no roads 
—none are needed indeed; for the surface 
of the great meadow park, for the most 
part, is so smooth and level that you drive 
here and there, to any point of interest, as 
you please. To us, first of all, the trees 
themselves—many beautiful in their rich 
masses of foliage; many grand in their 
wonderful breadth of head and branches; 
and some majestic and venerable in their 
great size and hoary old age. Near the 
bank of the river still stands the great oak 
‘* Big Tree,’’* under which the first treaty 
was signed between the Indians and the 
first settlers of Geneseo. Its enormous 


* ‘« Big Tree”? was the name of the Indian chief, of the 
tribe which originally lived in this part of the Genesee 
country. The old chieftain has long since gone to the 
eternal ‘‘ hunting ground’’ of his fathers ; but the tree, 
whicl. was venerable in his earliest youth, still survives 
him, and preserves his memory, 
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trunk measures sixty-five feet in circum- 
ference; it still wears a healthy crown of 
leaves, and is preserved with all the vene- 
ration which an object that awakens the 
sentiment of antiquity inspires in a new 
country. Not far from it stands the stump 
of a contemporary, destroyed a few seasons 
before by the elements. The annual rings 
of its trunk tell the story of nine hundred 
years’ growth. 

You hear a loud shout from one of the 
party on horseback. Immediately the 
groups of cattle, quietly grazing in the 
park, raise their heads and rush from all 
quarters, like a herd of mad buffaloes, 
towards your party! Do not be alarmed; 
for, strange as it may seem to you, they are 
most peaceably inclined, and are only gal- 
loping round you at the well-known call of 
their master, who has accustomed them to 
this little exhibition. You are now invited 
to alight, if you are fond of fine stock, and 
look at the good points of the cattle. And 
there is, among the many fine specimens 
around you, quite enough to drive all 
thoughts of an afternoon’s nap from the 
head of the most indifferent breeder in the 
country. 


What is the solution, you ask, as you 
resume your drive again, of the mystery 
of this peculiar growth of the trees in this 
great natural park? Has nature, who usu- 
ally sows bushes and briars in thicket, and 
underwood amid the forest, taken it into 
her head to set an example here to planters 
of parks, and allowed only gigantic trees 
and broad meadows to extend, seemingly, 
to the horizon? 

The tradition runs thus: This beautiful 
valley was a favorite hunting ground of the 
Indians. In order that they might render 
itas perfect as possible for this purpose, 
they were in the habit, every year at the 
proper season, of lighting fires. These 
fires swept over the whole surface, and 
destroyed all the lesser. forest growth. The 
trees which survived grew on, larger and 
larger every year, until at length the whole 
reached the condition of a great park, as it 
was transferred to the white man. 

There are many beautiful features in the 
scenery of the broad state of New York; 
but there is no picture of sylvan or pastoral 
scenery daguerreotyped in our memory, at 
once so fair and so grand as the meadow 
park at Geneseo. 
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ORCHARD HOUSE, &c., OF MR. ISAAC PULLEN, HIGHTSTOWN, N. J. 


WE accepted, a few days since, an invi- 
tation from Isaac Pullen, Esq., of Hights- 
town, New Jersey, to visit his orchard 
house and nursery. Mr. P. has for a num- 
ber of years past been a large and success- 
ful grower of peach trees and choice early 
fruit. Some three or four years since, for 
the purpose of testing new varieties, he 
erected an orchard house one hundred feet 
long by about sixteen feet wide, somewhat 
after the plans of Rivers. The trees are 
grown in pots from nine to fifteen inches 
in diameter, the pots plunged in the bor- 
der of the house about two-thirds of their 
depth. This house was started early in 
January, and the first peaches (Hale’s 
Early) were ripe about 8th May. Troth’s 
Early, which has hitherto been considered 


the best early peach, was nearly four 
weeks later. Both varieties were fruited 
under precisely the same conditions, which 
we think conclusively establishes the ear- 
liness of the Hale’s Early. As soon as the 
fruit begins to color the pots are removed 
to the open air, where the process of ripen- 
ing and coloring is finished, and fine flavor 
(of which almost all orchard-house fruit is 
deficient) is attained. We are of the opin- 
ion that no one could wish for better size, 
appearance, and flavor of fruit. Some of 
the trees have fruited for the fourth time, 
and are still vigorous, though confined to 
such limited quarters. What is a more 
beautiful object than one of these minia- 
ture trees, loaded with two or three dozen 
fine peaches or nectarines, growing in an 
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eleven-inch pot, which can be removed 
from place to place at pleasure ? The well- 
kept nurseries, extensive pear, apple, and 
cherry orchards, of all the standard and 
tested varieties of their respective fruits, 
occupied much of our time. 

The Bartlett pear is here the principal 
one cultivated for market, and by far ex- 
ceeds all others as to profit. We are in- 
clined to think the reason for this is, that 


the public know the fruit and purchase it, — 


while the newer and better, though un- 
known, varieties are passed by. The same 
is the case with the Isabella among our 
native grapes, and the Black Hamburgh 
among the foreign varieties ; these find a 
ready sale when the Delawares and Mus- 
cats are neglected. Mr. Pullen has kindly 
furnished us a list of varieties found to 
succeed well under orchard-house culture, 
which we give for the benefit of our 
readers : 
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PEACHES. 

Old Mixon Free, 
Troth’s Early. Crawford’s Late. 
Large Early York. Early Admirable. 
Gross Mignonne (true.) Late do. 
Cooledge’s Favorite. Snow Peach. 
Crawford’s Early. Old Mixon Cling. 
Yellow Rareripe. Late Heath Cling. 

NECTARINES. 
Pitmaston’s Orange. Hardwicke. 
Elruge. New White. 


Hale’s Early. 


Downton. 

These will furnish a supply the season 
through, from the earliest to the latest, 
except in the case of the peaches a gap 
remains to be filled between the ripening 
of the Hale’s Early and Troth’s Early, 
which we hope to see occupied ere long by 
some new variety. We are indebted to 
Mr. Pullen for a fine basket of fruit, which 
we will test and may report upon. 
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THE EFFECTS IN LANDSCAPE OF VARIOUS COMMON TREES. 


BY W. LENNOX, MASSACHUSETTS. 


I wisu to enter a special plea in favor of 
that much abused tree, the Lombardy Pop- 
lar. It is the most formal of deciduous 
trees, and, therefore, the most effective 
when properly used, and the worst when 
abused. When the planting of poplars 
was the rage many years since, it is no 
wonder that when the long lines of mo- 
notonous trees sprang up all over the coun- 
try, people got tired of them and cut them 
all down. But here and there a single fine 
tree or two was spared. In this part of 
the country there are half a dozen of these 
trees in conspicuous situations, that are 
landmarks in the landscape, towering with 
their green spires above the rounded 
forms of other trees, and fixing the eye at 
the distance of miles, by an irresistible 
charm. A single poplar, if a thrifty and 
vigorous tree, is never out of place. It 
supplies, as no other tree can, the want of 
perpendicular forms in the level or rounded 


lines of our landscapes. The same quality 
that makes to the eye the hidden charm of 
castle and crag, viz., perpendicularity, is 
possessed by this tower of foliage. When 
backed or supported by other trees, and 
especially if water in front be added, as 
on the shore of a river, three poplar trees, 
of different heights, produce a magically 
picturesque effect; the sketcher cannot go 
by them without opening his portfolio. 
Among our native trees, many that are 
formal when young, acquire with age and 
exposure a peculiarly picturesque appear- 
ance. The White Pine, when growing in 
exposed situations, becomes very stocky, 
and frequently branched and spreading. 
Its effect is so beautiful in this form, that 
I have often thought of cutting off the 
leading shoots of some fine young trees, to 
cause them to branch. Thrifty pine trees, 
in open ground, that loose their leading 
shoots at ten or fifteen feet from the 
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ground, frequently make the most beau- 
tiful spreading trees. 

The greatest beauty of the Hemlock is in 
its youth, and in masses or clumps; the 
Pine, on the contrary, requiring much 
room, or it will grow slender and throw 
out no side branches. The Hemlock seems 
to grow the more thrifty the more it is 
crowded. Twenty young trees will unite 
into one impenetrable mass of verdure. 
As they grow large the smaller die out, 
and the large trees form the densest shade 
of our forest—so dark that no underwoods 
grow beneath them, The greatest beauty 
of the young Hemlock may be seen where 
they spring up by thousands in our open 
pastures, always arranging themselves in 
groups that no art could mend. I think 
the finest large Hemlocks I have noticed 
were on a mountain top, where a small 
number had been left by the wood-cutters. 
These trees, dwarfed by the bleak moun- 
tain air, had stems of great thickness, sur- 
mounted by an unusual breadth of the 
thickest dark green foliage. They pro- 
duced that effect of breadth and massive- 
ness usually wanting in our forest trees. 

The Fir Balsam, when of large size and 
in open ground, is sometimes of remark- 
able beauty. The lower branches, if they 
remain thrifty, droop beautifully. 

The Larch also requires room and age to 
develop its beauties. I think it is our 
usual fault in planting, that we’ plant too 
much in groups, for immediate effect, and 
so rarely see the greatest beauty our trees 
night attain. Also, we do not take pains 
enough to have our trees branch low, 
which is essential to produce massive 
trees and massive effects. 
branches at six or eight feet from the 
ground, can bear a vastly greater weight 
than one of the same size that is twice that 
height; and nature always follows the 
hint. When the trunk is short, the main 
limbs become subordinate trunks, and ac- 
quire a greater size than they could main- 
tain on a tall trunk. 

To return to individual sorts. The Elm, 
even when thrifty, often grows lanky and 
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slender, and not sufficiently furnished with 
branches. If the principal part of the top 
be cut out low down, in healthy trees, 
even of large size, it seems to produce a 
thicker habit and vigorous growth. In one 
instance, a neighbor informs me that he 
cut two cords of wood from the centre of 
an Elm, some forty years ago. This tree 
is the largest and finest in the neighbor- 
hood; and though the work was roughly 
done, shows no signs of decay. Another 
tree, about forty years of age, has so thick, 
beautiful, and regular a head, that it is 
universally remarked. This, I have been 
told, was produced in the same manner. 

The Birch, Yellow and White. Single 
trees on the edge of an evergreen wood, 
produce a charming effect of contrast. 

The Maple. Its form is too regular 
usually to produce single standard trees, 
comparing with the Oaks, Chestnuts, and 
many others ; but it forms the most beau- 
tiful groups. The White Ash changes in 
autumn to a deep, slaty purple—so re- 
markable among the gaudy colors of the 
Maple, that the eye at once detects a single 
tree on a mountain side. I would always 
plant a single tree in the groups of Maple. 

To produce the most beautiful effects of 
autumn tints in a plantation, the pure 
lemon of the Yellow Birch, and the dark 
green of the Hemlock, must no more be 
omitted than the scarlet and russet of the 
Maple and Oak. The Beech, also, its green 
leaves unwillingly turning to brown on the 
outermost edges, is an exquisite tree in 
autumn, as at what season is it not? Why 
is it that the Beech is so little cultivated, 
and that we so rarely see this most beau- 


A trunk that ,tiful of deciduous trees in perfection in 


this country. 

The Mountain Ash is a charming tree, 
with its formal shape and scarlet berries, 
but it mnst be backed by tall evergreens 
to be seen to advantage. Formal, upright 
trees usually require a background of ver- 
dure, though occasionally a single one may 
stand out against the sky with great effect, 
in contrast with other forms. Avenues 
especially produce a meagre effect, when 
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they consist of formal or regular trees. 
Even the Maple grows too uniform and 
globular. The Chestnut is very desirable 
for this purpose. With the exception of 
the Oak, which we cannot wait for, the 
Chestnut, when growing alone, produces 
the most massive and varied forms of any 
tree I know in these parts. 

The beautiful thorns that grow in abun- 
dance among our hills, are a singular in- 
stance of the effect of form apart from 
size. Aged trees, of a century’s growth, 
with their broad flattened heads and short 
massive trunks, suggest ideas of venerable 
antiquity that the upstart Maples beside 
them can never attain. I have noticed the 
same effect in a few aged Apple trees, and 
have two in my mind that I would gladly 
transplant as ornaments to my house. 
There is another form of the thorn which 
is very beautiful, and easily produced. 
A stocky thorn, transplanted into rich 
ground, and headed down with those out- 
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side shoots and suckers, which, with a 
little care to prune a straggling limb, will 
produce a rounded pyramid or sugar loaf 
of solid green. I have seen beautiful 
thorns of this shape in the meadows, 
pruned only by the mower’s scythe. 
Unique effects are produced by the 
dwarfing effect of the exposed and open 
sides of our bleak mountains. Oak trees 
of great age, with wide, spreading arms, 
their tops not more than fifteen or twenty 
feet from the ground, and diminutive for- 
ests of Beech, of a similar character, make 
you believe that you have reached the 
country of elves and pigmies. The moun- 
tain pastures and the charcoal tracts, some- 
times of thousands of acres, without fence 
or house, presenting large spaces of open 
ground, broken by groups of second- 
growth wood, and with every varied form 
of ground, from ravine to mountain, pre- 
sent a charming field for observation to the 
lover of the picturesque effect of trees. 
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GRAPE REPORT FROM KENTUCKY. 


BY C. P. HALE, CALHOUN, MC’LEAN, co. KY. 


Eprror Horticutturist.—I have taken 
some notes on grapes and grape vines, 
which I give you for what you may think 
they are worth. 

May 12, Clinton commenced flowering. 

May 15, Bush grape ‘“ " 

May 21, Hartford Prolific commenced 
flowering. 

May 22, Delaware commenced flowering. 

May 23, Concord and Catawba commen- 
ced flowering. 

May 25, Diana commenced flowering. 

Clinton and Hartford Prolific ripe second 
week in August. 

Concord ripe fourth week in August. 

Delaware ripe first week in September. 

Diana and Catawba ripe second week in 
September. 

The Isabella is somewhat later in ripen- 
ing here than the Catawba; rots worse, 
and is not near so goodagrape. [am 


cutting my vines down, and grafting on 
them better kinds. 

Now I will tell you what I think of the 
quality of the grapes named, the best first. 

The Delaware is the best, and the great- 
est objection I have to it is its small 
berries, wedged together so closely that 
one can scarcely be pulled off without 
smashing it, and perhaps others. The 
Diana is next best, and Catawba next. Con- 
cord next. Hartford Prolific next. This 
grape is not good, compared with the 
others, but its earliness and productive- 
ness will make it worth cultivating here. 
Clinton too sour to eat. The Bush grape 
I think worthless, except for its sweet 
flowers. 

Now, if you have not heard what kind 
of weather we had here during the Sum- 
mer, I will tell you. From about the 23d 
of June until late in July, we had almost 
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continued rain and dark, cloudy weather. 
The balance of the summer and fall almost 
continued dry weather. Now, if lam allow- 
to say any thing about mildew and rot, I 
must say there was not a variety of grape 
Ihad bearing that did not lose fruit by 
one or both. I had as well be told that a 
person raised on the mountains of Virginia 
or Pennsylvania, and located on the banks 
of Green River, would not have the ague, 
as to tell me that a grape will not mildew 
or rot under some conditions of weather 
we have here some seasons, for I should 
not believe either. 

Last fall I sent to Dr. Grant, of Iona, 
N. Y., for a number of his best varieties of 
grapes for the purpose of experimenting 
with them in this climate. He sent me 
two of each kind of what he said were his 
No. 1, one-year old vines from single 
eyes, (except of Delaware 15 or 20 
vines.) They were all grown near each 
other under the same treatment. Leaves 
and green wood destroyed October 5th. 

«Now I will give you the length of vine, 
number of joints, and of ripe wood made 
by each, as near as I could tell by measur- 
ing and counting. 

Delaware, 39 joints, 35 ripe wood, 6 feet 
10 inches long. 

To-Kalon, 21 joints, 19 ripe wood, 4 feet 
8 inches long. 

Allen’s Hybrid, 26 joints, 1 ripe wood, 
3 feet 2 inches long. 

(The leaves of this were destroyed by 
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blight, and the wood did not ripen.) 

Pauline, 18 joints, 5 ripe wood, 1 foot 
8 inches long. 

Elsingburgh, 24 joints, 18 ripe wood, 3 
feet long. 

Alvey, 29 joints, 22 ripe wood, 4 feet 
6 inches long. 

Rebecca, 24 joints, 16 ripe wood, 5 feet 
long. 

Union Village, 41 joints, 34 ripe wood, 
9 feet 6 inches long. 

(Of this there were two vines of about 
equal strength.) 

Lincoln, 35 joints, 28 ripe wood, 8 feet 
4 inches long. 

Herbemont, 40 joints, 32 ripe wood, 8 
feet 6 inches long. 

Lenoir, 26 joints, 22 ripe wood, 4 feet 
long. 

(This lost its leading shoot by blight, 
and put forth many strong laterals, which 
were not measured or counted.) 

Logan, 20 joints, 17 ripe wood, 2 feet 
5 inches long. 

Anna, 23 joints, 18 ripe wood, 4 feet 
long. 

Cassady, 35 joints, 29 ripe wood, 7 feet 
long. 

(One of the two of this kind failed to 
grow.) 

Cuyahoga, 25 joints, 15 ripe wood, 3 feet 
3 inches long. 

If I shall be permitted to see these vines 
mature fruit, I shall be pleased to give 
you some notices of them. 
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NEW OR RARE PLANTS, &c. 


We cull from foreign files the following 
new or rare plants, and add some of do- 
mestic origin. 

Azauea, Forget-me-not, (Ivery.) Describ- 
ed by Mr. Ivery as ‘‘ Dwarf, compact 
habit, with small, neat foliage, the color a 
purplish red, with rich markings in the 
upper segments, and quite distinct from 
any other kind.’’— (Floral Magazine, pl. 
193.) Has to us the appearance of being 
a well-formed, beautiful flower. 


Iranian VERBENAS.—This name has been 
given to a class of Verbenas that are 
‘*mottled, striped, and dashed in a very 
peculiar manner.’’ They are in the same 
strain as some raised in this country by 
Peter Henderson and others, but no better 
in marking, and not as good in outline. If 
our foreign cousins had been a little more 
enterprising, they might have had the 
same style of Verbena from this country 
four or five years ago, and in that case tuey 
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might probably have been called Amer- 
ican Verbenas. As some years ago it was 
asked in Europe, ‘‘ Who reads an Ameri- 
can book?’’ so it may now be asked, 
‘* Who sees an American plant?’’ As the 
one question has already been answered, 
80, no doubt, the other willsoon be. It 
has always been a mystery to us, that 
while American florists import about every 
thing new that appears abroad, their Eu- 
ropean brethren, either from lack of en- 
terprise or want of interest, fail to secure 
the good things that originate among us. 
There is probably but one good reason for 
it; for it will not do to say that Europeans 
are content with their own. The Floral 
Magazine (pl. 195) figures three of the best 
of these so-called Italian Verbenas, raised 
by Cavagnini Brothers, of Brescia, of which 
it says, ‘‘ They want that shape, contour, 
and substance which are obtained in the 
self-colored varieties of English and French 
origin ; yet, as indicating a step in an en- 
tirely new direction, they are very valu- 
able.’’ The editor describes them as 
follows : ‘‘Pallavicini di Brescia is the best 
formed among those that we have seen, 
but then it is not so regularly striped as 
the others. It has a white ground with a 
brilliant crimson blotch in the centre of 
the pip, more or less filling it up, while it 


is also blotched and spotted with the same 
color on the edges of the segments. Conte 
Bernhardino Lecchi has a white ground 
striped with crimson violet; the pips are 
small, but round, while Caroline Cavagnini 
is irregular in shape, but distinct in color, 
being a white ground striped with scarlet. 
As far as habit is concerned, we do not 
think, save Pallavicini di Brescia, that they 
are as vigorous as the older varieties,” 
Mr. Peter Henderson’s seedlings, on the 
contrary, are quite as vigorous as the 
average of the old kinds, and Bizarre and 
The Banner more so than many of them. 

Came.iia, Conte de Gomer.—The striped 
varieties have of late years been more of 
those on white grounds, such flowers as 
Countess of Derby and Countess Lavinia 
Maggi, most beautiful, indeed, and well 
meriting the favor with which they have 
been received ; but in Conte de Gomer we 
have a flower of a very different character. 
It was raised in Brescia (Italy) by Conté 
Bernhardino Lecchi, a well-known and ar- 
dent horticulturist. The color is a soft, 
beautiful rose, striped with broad and 
narrow bands of crimson. It is of large 
size ; the shape of the petals is good, and 
the flower itself well imbricated.—(Fioral 
Magazine, 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


To Conrrisutors anD Otrners.—Address all Communications for the Editorial and 
publishing departments, to Gzo. E. & F. W. Woopwarp, 37 Park Row, N. Y. 
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Mr. Peter B. Mead has disposed of his 
entire interest and good will in this Mag- 
azine, to Messrs. Geo. E. & F. W. Wood- 
ward, both of whom have for some years 
past been connected with its editorial 
and business departments. The future 


publication of the Magazine will be con- 
tinued under their management, and in 
all respects will be kept fully up to the 


highest standard, and made of constantly - 


increasing value. 
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Editor’s Table. 


SrRAWBERRY SHow AT THE AGRICULTURIST 
Orrice.—This show was held on the 15th 
and 16th, as announced, and proved to be 
3 very interesting affair, though not so 
large as that of last year. The day was 
too early for some of our large growers; 
and besides this, many flowers had been 
blasted. One of the most attractive fea- 
tures consisted in enormous plants of the 
Agriculturist and the Green Prolific, the 
first exhibited by Mr. Carpenter, and the 
last by Mr. Durant. They are both enor- 
mously productive, the Agriculturist being 
the most so. 

The first prize for twelve varieties was 
taken by Mr. Francis Brill, of Newark, 
N. J., and the second by Mr. Heins, of 
Morrisania, N. Y. For a market berry, 
the Triomphe de Gand, Union and Bartlett, 
were entered. The Triomphe exhibited 
by Mr. George Herbert, of Peekskill, were 
very fine, and took the first prize. The 
second prize was given to Mr. Fuller for 


the Bartlett, the Union being considerd 
too soft for a market berry, though it is 


large and handsome. Linning’s White, 
exhibited by Mr. Heins, took the first prize 
among white strawberries. Mr. Fuller 
took the first prize for Alpines. The prize 
for the highest-flavored berry was awarded 
to the Brooklyn Scarlet, shown by Mr. 
Fuller. The prize for the three largest 
berries was given to Mr. Herbert, for 
Triomphe de Gand, weighing nearly one 
ounce each. There were only two seedlings 
that came under the rules, and Prof. Hunts- 
man’s Emily got the first prize. This isa 
handsome and delicious-flavored berry, 
resembling one of our own seedlings in 
color, and still more in flavor. Singularly 
enough, as we afterwards learned, they are 
both hybrids, containing the same strain 
of blood. A very fine sample of Triomphe 
de Gand, exhibited by Mr. Conover, re- 
ceived a special prize, and Mr. Durand’s 
Green Prolific received special commenda- 
tion, as did also a plate of the Union, 
shown by Mr. Trembley. Mr. Williams’s 
plate of Ward’s Favorite was commended 
for flavor. Mr. Carpenter’s splendid plant 
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of the Agriculturist, did not come in till 
after the judges had finished their examina- 
tion. 


Mr. Eprror,—Why can not the fetes of 
the Royal Botanic Society of London, held 
annually in Regent’s Park, in the months 
of May, June, and July, be successfully 
imitated by the Horticultural Society of 
the American Institute? The Commission- 
ers of the Central Park would undoubted- 
ly assign a place for the exhibition, where, 
under a large awning or tent, the finest 
specimens of our florists could be shown 
to the greatest advantage. Not only 
would the exhibition be attractive, but a 
small charge for entrance fees would pay 
all the expenses attending the exhibition, 
besides putting a considerable sum into 
the treasury of the Society. 

The exhibitions as now held do not bring 
our rare and beautiful flowers sufficiently 
before the general public. As proposed 
above, the taste for flowers would be in- 
creased and extended, and the florists 
themselves be greatly benefited. Let the 
Horticultural Society place this matter in 
the hands of an energetic committee, and 
another season we can have an exhibition 
that will attract the lovers of flowers from 
all parts of the country. F..2..% 


AmERICAN PomotoeicaL Socrety.—In or- 
der to give as much publicity as possible 
to the forthcoming meeting of the Ameri- 


. can Pomological Socigty, we herewith print 


its Circular, recently issued. 

‘* In conformity witha resolution adopted 
at the. last meeting of this national asso- 
ciation, the undersigned give notice that 
its Tenth Session will commence in Corin- 
thian Hail, in the city of Rochester, N. Y., 
on Tuesday, September 13th, 1864, at 12 
o’clock, noon, and will continue several 
days. All Horticultural, Pomological, Ag- 
ricultural, and other kindred institutions 
in the United States and the British Pro- 
vinces, are invited to send delegations, as 
large as they may deem expedient; and 
all other persons interested in the culti- 
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vation of fruits are invited to be present, 
and to take seats in the convention. 

‘“‘The Great Annual Fair of the New 
York State Agricultural Society will be 
held at Rochester on the following week, 
so that delegates who desire to do so can 
attend both meetings, and those who con- 
tribute collections of fruits to the Pomolo- 
gical Society can afterwards exhibit them 
at the State Fair. 


‘¢Throughout a large portion of the © 


country the prospects of the fruit crop 
are very encouraging ; and as the Fruit 
Growers’ Society of Western New York 
will place its entire collection at the dis- 
posal of the American Pomological So- 
ciety, a display of extraordinary interest 
may reasonably be expected. 

‘* Among the prominent subjects which 
will come before the Society at this session 
will be that of the revision of the Society’s 
Catalogue of Fruits. The Special Com- 
mittee appointed for this purpose are now, 
with the various State’ and local com- 
mittees, actively engaged in collecting 
such information as will aid in determining 
what varieties are best adapted to the 
different sections and districts of our 
country, and this information, in the form 
of reports, will be submitted to the action 
of the Convention. 

‘* All the States and Territories are ur- 
gently invited to be present, by delegation, 
at this meeting, that the amicable and 
social relations which have heretofore 
existed between the members of the Society 
may be fostered and perpetuated, and the 
result of its deliberations, so beneficial to 
the country at large, be generally and wide- 
ly diffused. 

‘* Members and delegates are requested 
to contribute specimens of the fruits of 
their respective districts, and to commu- 
nicate in regard to them whatever may aid 
in promoting the objects of the Society 
and ‘the science of American Pomology. 

‘¢ Each contributor is requested to come 
prepared with a complete list of his col- 
lection, and to present the same with his 
fruits, that a report of all the varieties 
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entered may be submitted to the meeting 
as soon as practicable. 

‘‘ All persons desirous of becoming 
members can remit the admission fee to 
Tuomas P. James, Esq., Treasurer, Phila- 
delphia; or to the President at Boston, 
who will furnish them with the Transac- 
tions of the Society. Life membership, 
Ten Dollars; Biennial, Two Dollars. 

‘* Packages of fruits may be addressed 
as follows : ‘‘ American Pomological Society, 
care of James Vick, Rochester, N. Y.’’ 

‘*MARSHAL P. WILDER, President, 
‘James Vick, Secretary.’’ 


Leavenworth (Kansas) Horticunrvrat 
Socrery.—Our Kansas friends, fully alive 
to the importance of Horticulture, about a 
year since formed a Horticultural Society 
at Leavenworth, and we are told that it is 
now going on prosperously. The officers 
for the present year are as follows: 

President, Dr. Wm. M. Howsley. 
President, J. R. Whitehead. 
Secretary, J. O. Walkinshaw. 
ing Secretary, Dr. J. Stayman. 
William Tanner. 


Vice- 
Recording 
Correspond- 


Treasurer, 


Worcester County (Mass.) Horricutrv- 
RaL Soorrty.—The Twenty-fifth Annual 
Exhibition of this Society will be held at 
Horticultural Hall, Worcester, Mass., from 
the 20th to the 23d of September next. 
The prize list is a very good one, and 
should insure a liberal show from old 
Worcester. 


Missouri State Horticutturat Socrery. 
—The annual meeting of the Society was 
largely attended, and the proceedings were 
unusually interesting. We present a brief 
abstract of the results. 

The proceedings were opened on the 
first day by an interesting address from 
President Mudd, in which he reviewed the 
labors of the Society for the past year, and 
its prospects for the future. 

After the usual routine business, the dis- 
cussion of apples was taken up, and the 
following were adopted for market, viz. ; 
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Early Harvest, Early June, and Red As- 
trachan. 

The following were then adopted for 
family use: Sine qua Non, Early Harvest, 
Sweet June, Early Strawberry, Summer 
Queen. ‘ 

The five best fall market apples were 
next taken up, and an interesting discus- 
sion followed as to what were and what 
were not fall apples. The following were 
finally adopted: Rambo, Maiden’s Blush, 
Hubbardston’s Nonsuch, Fameuse, Rams- 
dell Sweeting. 

The preceding market list was then 
adopted for family use. 

A list for winter was then taken up, and 
divided into early and late winter, and the 
following adopted for early winter: Wine 
Apple, Smith’s Cider, Fall Queen, Pryor’s 
Red, Rowe Beauty, Red Canada, Red 
Sweet Pippin. 

The following were adopted for family 
use: Yellow Bellflower, Peck’s Pleasant, 
Rhode Island Greening, American Golden 
Russet, Jonathan, Lady Apple. 

Mr. George Husmann next read an in- 
teresting essay on ‘‘The Adornment of 
our Homes,’’ which was warmly received. 

Mr. Carew Sanders then read an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ Flowers and their Culture,’’ 
which was also well received, and, with 
the essay of Mr. Husmann, ordered to be 
printed. 

Next in order came late winter apples, 
and the following were adopted: Rawles’ 
Janet, Newtown Pippin, Michael Henry 
Pippin, Willow Twig, Wine Sap, Gilpin, 
Ben Davis, Ladies’ Sweeting. 

The following four were adopted for 
cider : Howe’s Virginia Crab, Gilpin, New- 
town Pippin, and Harrison. 


HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


A meetine of this Association was held 
on Tuesday, May 31, 1864, at 8 o’clock P. 
M., at the rooms of the Institute, in the 
Cooper Union Building, N. Y. 

After the usual preliminary business was 
transacted, the President remarked that 
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he noticed a very beautiful bouquet on the 
table, and its style clearly indicated from 
whomitcame. He called on Mr. Wm. R. 
Prince for afew remarks on the flowers 
of which it was composed. 

Mr. Prince said the flowers were cut 
promiscuously that morning, at the sug- 
gestion of the Secretary. They are all 
herbaceous plants, which are now begin- 
ning to bloom. The principal part of these 
flowers are the Peony, of which there are 
a great many varieties, but the majority of 
them are natives of Tartary, Japan, and 
Pekin, the northern part of China, which 
is nearly in the same latitude as this city. 
The cultivation of these flowers here does 
away with the impression that gorgeous 
flowers appertain to the tropics. There 
are few better flowers than the Chinese 
Peony. There are perhaps one hundred 
kinds of them that have odor. Some may 
suppose they are roses. Most of the old 
ponies are scentless. One variety is 
called endulas, in ‘consequence of the root 
being used as food in the southern parts 
of Europe, particularly in Spain. There 
are two or three species of the Peony in 
the Levant, and also in California. 

The tree Peony, is supposed by many to 
be too tender for out-door culture, and 
is thrust into pots, whereas it ought to 
be put in the coolest place in the garden. 
It will flourish as well on the ramparts 
of Quebec as here, and the reason it fails 
with amateurs is, that they take too much 
care to put it inasunny place. 

Mr. Mead said he noticed some desper- 
ate looking branches on the table, and sug- 
gested that Dr. Trimble say something 
about them. 

Dr. Trimble said he had no doubt that 
most of those present were aware that the 
cherry crop, that is, of the very fine kind 
of cherries, will be very deficient this 
year. The trees blossomed as usual, but 
the long-continued wet weather, and heavy 
showers caused the petals of the blossoms 
to decay and fall off. This, with the 
lengthened wet season, giving them no 
chance to dry, they rotted, so that the crop 











of good cherries is entirely destroyed. 
The pear and apple were in blossom at the 
same time, and much of these fruits will 
also fail; but there are some good apples 
that have been saved. This is a branch of 
a very fine kind of French cherries that 
have been destroyed, in his neighborhood 
this season. The apple trees this year, of 
which we have here a specimen, at one time 
were in this condition. On examining 
closely the leaves, the Aphis, that scourge 
of the rose bush, was found there, and 
their destruction of the early leaves has 
diminished the crop very materially. Here 
are two branches of the apple tree, and 
they all present this appearance. This is 
due to the ravages of the well-known can- 
ker worm. In New England nearly all the 
leaves of the early trees have suffered 
from them; but the worms have since 
fallen to the ground, as this season there 
were more leaves than the worms wanted. 
The aphis, which is the most universal 
of insects, and one that increases the most 
of any, has an enemy in the lady-bug. 
You can scarcely take up a bud but you 
will find some of these bugs in search of 
the aphis. He had sometimes fed these 
lady-bugs with the aphis placed on the 
point of a knife, and this season he was 
enabled to discover that these insects have 
@ particular fancy for the snowball flower. 
When this flower does not flourish, if the 
leaves are examined, they will be found to 
be perfectly alive with the aphis. There 
is a prevailing opinion that the different 
color of these insects is owing to the food 
they eat; but microscopic examinations 
showed them to be of different species. 
Birds are very fond of them, and I have 
known of an instance where the snowball 
appeared to be almost entirely destroyed, 
when the birds came, and they picked off 
all the insects, and after that they flour- 
ished very luxuriantly. The birds that 
feed on these insects are very numerous ; 
all those charming birds that remain with 
us but a few days, and then go further 
north, such as the warbler, oriole and 
cedar bird, are their enemies. If our pub- 
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lic parks are visited, the shrill notes of the 
cedar bird are heard. They are great 
friends to us in destroying these insects, 

He had here, in this bottle, some three 
or four specimens of the curculio, that 
enemy of the fruits of our country. He 
did not know of many bugs or birds that 
fed on them, but he found that the oriole 
does, and they are probably the food of 
those kinds of birds that feed on beetles, 
' Mr. Wm. R. Prince then read the fol- 
lowing: 

The grass specimens sent to the society 
by Mrs. Mary Treat, of Iowa, are: 

Hierochloa borealis, Seneca grass or Sweet 
Summer grass, described by Torrey & 
Gray, and in Eaton’s Manual of Botany. 
It is perennial, and found abundantly in 
the Newark and Hackensack meadows, in 
the environs of Seneca lake, and in many 
localities in the western states. It is re- 
markable for its sweet and pleasant odor. 
It is anative, creeping species, and spreads 
rapidly. In the eastern hemisphere, how- 
ever, they possess a grass of a distinct 
genus,which presents a counterpart of our 
own Seneca grass, as to character. 

The Anthoxantum odoratum, or Sweet- 
scented Vernal grass, which has a similar 
sweet and agreeable perfume. It is a na- 
tive of the northern countries of Europe, 
and for the simple circumstance that it is 
an exotic and far-fetched, it is much culti- 
vated in the flower borders of our gardens, 
while acres of a native grass, of a similar 
and in some respects of a superior charac- 
ter, which absolutely surround this city, 
are passed by daily, unnoticed and un- 
known. 

The subject of the evening, ‘Early 
Fruits,’’ was then considered. 

Mr. Wm. 8. Carpenter said, he was pas- 
sionately fond of fruit culture, and took a 
deep interest in the improvement of flow- 
ers. We see every season what great im- 
provements have been made in flowers all 
over the country by the horticulturists, 
and the improvements of different kinds of 
fruit that were originally worthless. This 
would go to show that they were left by 
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the Creator for man to cultivate and im- 
prove. Some persons, who see these bou- 
quets on the table, may think that the flow- 
ers were made so originally by nature, but 
they would scarcely be recognized as be- 
longing to the original. It was so with 
the wild crab apple and native strawberry. 
These fruits were made what they are by 
cultivation and by crossing. An advant- 
age we have over former times is, that we 
are not now confined to fruits that grow in 
our neighborhood. Who is there now that 
is satisfied with tasting fruit raised in his 
own country? We have before us flowers, 
most of them came from Europe; some 
from Japan and China. This latter coun- 
try has contributed largely in flowers, but 
little in fruit. Perhaps France has done 
more for the cause of horticulture than 
any other country. He had within the last 
few years endeavored to collect the fruits 
of that country, and now had in his pos- 
session most of the fruits that are approved 
there, and the possession of which is am- 
ple compensation for all his labor in col- 
lecting them. He felt a pleasure in work- 
ing among the trees that are yearly pro- 
ducing their luscious fruits, not only for the 
good they afforded him, but for the pleas- 
ure he derived in distributing them among 
others. 

P. B. Mead then made some remarks 
on the strawberry. There is a class of 
cultivators who look upon its culture en- 
tirely with reference to profit, while with 
the amateur it is a matter of pure taste. 
An amateur who grows strawberries only 
for his own table, wants a tender, juicy, 
high-flavored berry ; and if size and beau- 
ty are added, so much the better. For his 
own part, he would prefer a moderate crop 
of Burr’s New Pine, to bushels of Wilson’s 
Albany. He was becoming rather nice in 
his taste, and would choose a little that is 
good to a great deal thatis bad. Ama- 
teurs would select high-flavored berries, 
and turn over the Wilson to those who 
grow for the market. Now is it good pol- 
icy for horticulturists to pander to uned- 
ucated tastes? or should they not rather 
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aim at a higher standard? One of the ob- 
jects of a Horticultural Society, like this, 
is to establish a standard of taste. The 
public buy fruit with the familiar names 
without much regard to quality, and are 
often imposed upon. 

The Bartlett is a good pear, and people 
know it to be so; but the uneducated are 
often imposed upon by persons selling in- 
ferior pears under the name of Bartlett. 
The people need information such as they 
can only obtain by attending Horticultural 
meetings and fruitshows. Dealers in fruit 
constantly deceive, instead of instructing 
the people. The summer Bon Chretin, an 
inferior pear, is often sold in this city un- 
der the name of Bartlett. People need to 
be educated by the eye and taste. He 
gave half of a pear to an individual, telling 
him it was the Bartlett, which he pro- 
nounced to be very fine ; then he gave him 
the other half under another name, which 
he said was not near as good as the first. 
He ventured to say that examples of this 
kind are very common. 

There fs a great diversity of opinion in 
regard to the foreign strawberry. He was 
inclined to think that they are not adapted 
to our country. The Triomphe de Gand, 
La Constante, and a few others, he had 
seen grown very successfully here, but 
there was no foreign strawberry that will 
compare with our own native varieties for 
hardiness. 


It is not underrating foreign 
strawberries to say that they will not suit 


our climates. He had at one time 360 
different kinds of strawberries. Many of 
them were from abroad ; but he found that 
most of them required a great deal of 
nursing, more than he wished to give them, 
and after two or three seasons he threw 
many of them out, and he would advise 
others to do so, and replace them with our 
native varieties. The soil that he found 
best adapted to the strawberry and fruits 
generally, was one abounding in carbona- 
ceous matter, such as muck, decayed leaves, 
&c. This is Nature’s pabulum ; it is that 
on which she nurses her first-born; it is 
that upon which she builds her forests, 
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and upon which she feeds her choicest 
productions. What is wanted is a light, 
carbonaceous soil, and a little manure with 
it. The carbon can be got into the soil in 


the form of muck, leaves, charcoal dust, 
etc.; the manure should be old and well 
rotted. With such a soil there would not 
only be an abundance of fruit, but also of 
good quality. 


OrnaMENTAL TREE PLantinc.—In travel- 
ling through the states of the Union we 
find that all other kinds of improvements 
take the lead of ornamentvl planting. The 
eastern states afford many fine examples of 
perfected skill in landscape gardening, 
but, as we go west, these instances become 
more and more rare. We once drove many 
miles through different parts of a western 
city, containing beautiful buildings and 
many thousand inhabitants, in order that 
we might be refreshed with the sight of a 
garden, but not a single one truly deser- 
ving the name could be found. No wonder 
that Lord Bacon should have remarked, 
centuries ago, that ‘‘when ages arrive at 
civility and elegancy men come to build 
stately sooner than to garden finely, as if 
gardening were the greater perfection.”’ 

We should like to show some of our 
countrymen who appear to hate or despise 
trees, what kind of an earth we should 
have without any, by placing them fora 
moment in the midst of the great Desert 
of Africa, where all they could see would 
be ‘‘a wild expanse of lifeless sand and 
sky.’’ We think they could hardly avoid 
admitting that the coolness of a shady 
grove would be preferable.” 

The practical conclusion to which we 
arrive is—l. Be extremely cautious in cut- 
ting down a tree. It has, perhaps, been 
a century in growing, and it will require 
another century to replaee it. 2. Do not 
procrastinate in tree planting—put off any 
other work, but do not neglect this, be- 
cause every year lost is an equal loss in 
refreshing beauty to every man’s life. Get 
the trees started, and then they will grow 
while other matters may be attended to. 


.den, 
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Ina few days the time for planting will 
have arrived —make your arrangements, 
and be ready in season.—(Country Gentle. 
man.) 


Dear Frrexp or tae Horticunrorist,— 
About a month since I saw announced in 
your journal, and also in another, a book 
entitled, ‘‘ Flowers for the Parlor and Gar. 
** and favorably noticed. I was in- 
duced to get it. I have read it. Shall] 
tell you what I think of it? The man that 
wrote that book has a heart; not a little, 
pinched, dried-up thing, but a heart that 
throbs nobly ; that comprehends the rights 
of women ; a heart to teach the uninformed 
and give them knowledge, hopes, aspira- 
tions, and promises for the future. He has 
understanding also. He knows that the 
beautiful tinted papers and delicate sheets 
of wax are useless in a lady’s hand, unless 
she is instructed how to use them; and, 
to be homelier, is aware that our worsted 
stores would never flourish did not the 
pretty German girls patiently give their 
time and taste to teach the stitches and se- 
lect the colors, and has come to the con- 
clusion that it is the want of knowledge 
which has kept flowers, with their ‘ sun- 
ny light and ennobling influences,’’ from 
our rooms, instead of a non-appreciation 
of their beauty. Now I know why my 
Camellia buds stayed so long in statu qua. 
I gave them water once a fortnight, for fear 
that I might come under the head of that 
class of ladies who fed and watered their 
plants to death. I shall now know what 
to do with my poor rose bush that came 
from the florist’s last winter so full of 
bloom, and has nary a bud now, and I have 
new courage to grow some violets. I mean 
to have six roses instead of one, and a 
pink and red Camellia, besides my white 
one. I shall try new seeds, bedding plants, 
and shrubs, not minding cost or trouble, if 
success such as a woman has a right to ex- 
pect crowns my efforts. Remember, my 
dear friend, this is strictly confidential; 
for if I should not succeed I may not wish 
the world to know I am too stupid to un- 
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derstand things so plain that ‘‘he thatruns in this book are characteristic of Messrs. 


may read.”’ 
Yours truly, Woman’s Rieuts. 
NEIGHBOR Jackwoop.—A novel by J. T. 
Trowbridge. Published by J. E. Tilton & 
Co., Boston. Price $1.75. 


LittLe Repet.—A very well written 
story for children. Published by Messrs. 
J. E. Tilton & Co., of Boston. Price 75 
cents. 


Wax Frurr anp Fiowers, and how to 
make them. Published by J. E. Tilton & 
Go., Boston. Price $1.50. This work 
gives carefully prepared and illustrated in- 
struction in the art of making wax flow- 
ers and fruit, with new methods of sheet- 
ing wax and modelling fruit. It treats the 
subject in a thorough and concise manner, 
and-is a valuable guide in this department 
of Art, enabling one with study and 
care to become an expert. Making wax 
flowers is not only first rate practice for 
those who desire to become practically 
acquainted with the form, color, and ar- 
rangement of flowers, but is a profitable 
pursuit in a money point of view. The 
typographical skill and beauty displayed 


J. E. Tilton & Co. 

Lower Canapa Aoricunrurist.—Pub- 
lished at Montreal, under the direction of 
M. J. Perrault, member of the Provincial 
Parliament, and of the agricultural schools 
of Grignon, Seine, and Oise, France, and 
of the imperial Zoological Society of Paris, 
&c. This paper appropriates regularly 
whole pages of the copyrighted articles 
of the Horticulturist, even to the Monthly 
Calendar, without the slightest credit. 


Country GentLEMaN.—Published weekly, 
16 pages quarto, by Luther Tucker & Son, 
Albany, N. Y., $2.50 instead of $2 per an- 
num. As this sterling agricultural journal 
has, we were going to say, raised its price, 
but such is not really the case, we shall 
hereafter require four dollars to be sent to 
us when clubbing with our magazine. The 
price of the Country Gentleman should have 
been made $3.00, and at this price should 
be seen upon the table of every Farm House 
in the land. We commend it to allas a 
Journal of great merit and a profitable in- 
vestment for every one who cultivates the 
soil. 


Correspondence. 


Port Henry, N. Y., June 10, 1864. 

Eprror or tHe Horticutturist: In your 
June number I notice your correspondent, 
“ Pratiquer,’’ says he wants to be enlight- 
ened in regard to the Adirondac grape, its 
origin, hardiness, &c., and whether I or 
any of my family have set out any vines 
on that strip of ground, &c.; and he says, 
“T have examined the leaf of the plant 
sent out by Mr. Bailey, and must say that 
tome it has the appearance of the Vitis 
Vinifera.’’ 

I will answer briefly. 

The narrative given by Mr. Bailey,when 
he first introduced the Adirondac to the 


public, of its discovery and supposed ori- 
gin, is a true statement, as I gave the facts 
to him at the time; and no subsequent 
facts have come to my knowledge to 
change my belief. As to its hardiness, I 
will say that fact related, of the young 
shoots killing back the first winter, I do 
not regard as evidence of its being less 
hardy than Isabella, Delaware or Concord; 
for I have never found a yearling vine of 
either of these kinds to stand the winter 
here. It is my practice to cover my vines 
for winter. I give the Adirondac no bet- 
ter protection than the others, and have 
observed no difference in regard to the 
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hardiness. I have planted no vines in the 
immediate vicinity of the original Adi- 
rondac. 

In your reply you give hearsay informa- 
tion which might be important if true, 
but it is deficient in that essential quality. 
Mrs. Witherbee did not raise it in a pot 
from seed taken from a raisin; nor had she 
anything to do with its production; and it 
is not true, as you have further learned, 
that these facts have been known from the 
beginning to those interested. 

Please be kind enough to give the truth 
the same circulation as you have given to 
the error. 

Yours truly, 
J. G. WitHerRBEE. 


Norroik, Conn., June 2, 1864. 
Exrror Horticunrorist : 

Dear Sir: Permit me, through your col- 
umns, to give the result of my experience 
thus far, with the Adirondac vine, to the 
public. Ihave now had about fifty vines 
through two winters and one summer. 
With me, in the Northern part of the 
State, and one of the coldest towns, it is 
perfectly hardy. I find it a vigorous 
grower, and never a leaf yet has shown 
the least mildew. Perhaps you will call 
me an interested party ; but I have just the 
same amount of interest in the Iona, Isra- 
ella, Creveling, &c., and no more. 

A gentleman in Norwich, Ct., writes me 
that he fruited the Adirondac last season, 
and speaks in the highest terms of it, say- 
ing that in his opinion, ‘‘it stands first on 
the list of hardy grapes.’’ I can not see 
why the Adirondac should not be permitted 
to have a fair trial, and prove its good or 
bad qualities, without such effort being 
made to prejudice the public against it in 
advance. Yours, J. W. Cons. 


Warre Hatt, Ix., June 1, 1864. 
Mr. Eprror :—Seeing many articles from 
western grape growers disparaging the 
claims of the Delaware grape, I have 
thought to give you my experience, as, so 
far, it differs so materially from most 
others. The spring of 1863 I procured 
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one hundred and twenty-five Delaware, 
(one year old, small roots.) During the 
dry summer I lost a few vines, the fault 
being in the vines. From the rest I ob- 
tained an average growth of five or six 
feet of good, well-ripened canes ; cut them 
back in November to about four eyes, and 
covered them, except a few, which I left 
uncovered to testthem. We had a severe 
winter, thermometer sinking to 28 degrees 
below zero. I found my Delawares all 
right, even those left exposed. Rebeccas 
also stood the test. Another, supposed to 
be the Anna, was not injured. Diana, 
Herbemont, Hartford Prolific, Isabella, Ca- 
tawba, and several other varieties killed 
to the ground, where uncovered. 

‘At this writing my Delawares, growing 
two canes, have made from three to four 
feet growth, and are setting from two to 
six clusters of grapes. They are remark- 
ably vigorous and healthy—as much so as 
any of some eight varieties grown by me. 

I will give you some results in future. 

B. G. Cunver. 


Exsan, Jersey Co., Ill., Jan., 1864. 

Eprror Horticunturist,—We have had a 
very pleasant week at the Missouri Horti- 
cultural Society. Theshow of Wines was 
unusually large, and by experienced tasters 
the vintage of 1863 was pronounced to be 
of the very best quality. The Committee 
on Wines proceeded to classify the wines 
as follows: White Wines, Red Wines, 
Mixed Wines, and Sweet Wines. Of the 
White Wines, ‘“ Delaware’’ was pro- 
nounced best, one sample only competing 
with other wines of this class. Red 
Wines, ‘‘Clinton’’ best, though we had 
some samples of ‘‘Norton’s Virginia’’ that 
were hard to beat. Mixed Wines, a wine 
made from equal parts of ‘‘Concord’’ and 
‘* Norton’s Virginia,’’ was pronounced of 
excellent quality, and holds out induce- 
ments for others to experiment in this way. 
Sweet. The ‘‘Cunningham’’ was an ex- 
cellent ‘‘sweet wine,’’ suited to the palates 
of the ladies. Yours truly, 

James E. Srarr. 





